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discussed with Colonel House and the Secretary of State until after midnight.
I believe the next four weeks were the most hectic of the War. There was a catch in the original German proposal by which they hoped for an armistice in order to re-form their armies and resume fighting to better advantage. The Allies' job was to avoid this pitfall and yet end the fighting, permanently, at the earliest moment. All the negotiations on the Allies' side were conducted by the President. Colonel House left for Paris at once to represent him at the scene of action. Cables flew between them constantly and I worked early and late coding and decoding. The tension was not lessened by the fact that we knew the end was near.
On Thursday forenoon, November yth, whistles and sirens began to blow and people to flood the streets. Newspaper headlines proclaimed the signing of the Armistice. A jubilant throng stormed the White House with bands playing and hats thrown into the air. I ran to the President's study and begged him to come to the portico and greet the people. He said that he could not. He knew that no Armistice had been signed. The German representatives were only setting out for the rendezvous with the representatives of the Allies. He could not make himself a party to the celebration of false news of victory. Of course I, too, knew that the news was premature. But the President's decision, right though it was, greatly disappointed me.
Nell McAdoo came in for lunch. Making her way from the Treasury, just across the street, had been a thrilling adventure. Caught in a whirlpool of dancing, singing men and women, she had been swept about like a chip on the waves. One enthusiast had thrown his arms around her and kissed her.
As the day lengthened the excitement grew, and I simply could stand no longer having no part in it. In an open car I picked up Mother and my sister Bertha at the Powhatan Hotel, thinking we would drive down Pennsylvania Avenue